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A PERIOD OF GUERRILLA WARFARE. 
November, 1899, to September, 1900. 

INTRODUCTION, 

At a council of war held by the insurgents in November, 
1899, a resolution was adopted to the effect that the army 
at Bayombang, incapable of further resistance in the field, 
should organize for general opposition by means of guerrilla 
warfare.* This council was reported by General MacArthur, 

* The following document, bearing the autograph signature of Aguinaldo, 
was captured May 6, 1900, and is quoted on page 2 of Mac Arthur's Report for 
1900: — 

" In accordance with the present politico-military status in this, the centre 
of Luzon, and using the powers I possess, in accordance with my council of 
government, I decree the following : — 

" I. The politico- military command of the centre of Luzon is hereby estab- 
lished, comprising the Provinces of Bataan, Nueva Ecija, Bulacann, Pampanga, 
Tarlac, Zambales, and Pangasinan. 

" 2. The superior commander in question will have full and extraordinary 
powers to issue orders by proclamation, impose contributions of war, and to 
adopt all such measures as may seem for the good service of the country. 

" 3. The troops which will operate in all the described districts will manoeu- 
vre in flying columns and guerrilla bands. These will be under the orders of 
the aforesaid commander, to whose orders all the other leaders and generals 
will be subject, reporting to him and receiving from him the orders of the 
government. Nevertheless, all orders received direct from the government 
will be obeyed; and advice of same will be given to the superior commander 
aforesaid. 

" 4. Sr. Don Pantaleone Garcia, General of Division, is appointed Politico 
Military Commander of the Centre of Luzon ; and he will assume, in addition , 
the judicial powers which belong to me as Captain. general. 

"Given at Bayombang, November 12, 1899. 

** The President, 

(Signed) "Emilio Aguinaldo." 

Appendix I. of MacArthur's Report gives ** Extracts from a Pamphlet 
published under the Auspices of the Revolutionary Committee in Madrid by 
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who also stated that the insurgent leaders were scattered 
and the government disrupted. The present pamphlet deals 
with the nine succeeding months, when it was believed in 
this country that the insurrection was practically at an end. 
The pamphlet is subdivided as follows : — 

I. The military situation from November, 1899, to May, 
1900. 
II. Political events of the summer of 1900. 
III. Findings of Taft Commission and General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Isabelo de Los Reyes," containing an order for Guerrilla Tactics, under date 
of July 15, 1900. This document, which is too long to reprint entire, gives 
detailed instructions as to methods of waging guerrilla war, directs the exter- 
mination of all " traitors to prevent natives to vilely sell themselves for the 
invaders' gold," and also bids the guerrillas " protect the legal inhabitants, 
watch their properties, and defend them against bandits and thieves." 

MacArthur's Report, to which references are made in this pamphlet, has not, 
at the time of going to press, been published in this country. Through the 
courtesy of a friend the editors have been allowed the use of one of the few 
copies printed in Manila for the benefit of the service. 



THE MILITARY SITUATION FROM NOVEMBER, 
1899, TO MAY, 1900. 

The months which follow the above-mentioned council of 
war form an anomolous period in Philippine history, concern- 
ing which the reports are widely discrepant. Owing to this 
fact and the fragmentary nature of the events described, 
a connected narrative is impracticable. Accordingly, we 
propose to treat the period as a whole, giving three differ- 
ent versions of its nature and significance, and adding some 
details gained from military reports. 



1. General Otis's Version. 

General Otis, who was in command of the American forces 
in the Philippines during the months dealt with in this 
section of the pamphlet, published an article * immediately 
upon his arrival in this country, summarizing the situation 
in the Philippines at the time he left the islands (May, 
1900). As this article arrives at substantially the same con- 
clusions as his official report, it is quoted here as being, in 
brief. General Otis's version of the period under discussion : — 

** You ask me to say when the war in the Philippines will 
be over, and to set a limit ta the men and the treasure neces- 
sary to bring affairs there to a satisfactory conclusion. That 
is impossible, for the war in the Philippines is already oven 
The insurrection ended some months ago ; and all we have to 
do now is to protect the Filipinos against themselves,- and to 
give protection to those natives who are begging for it 
" There will be no mare real fighting in : the Philippines. 

* Lestie^s tVeekly^ June 16, 1900, page 462. 
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There is no rebel army, nothing but guerrilla bands skulking 
about in the mountains. These bands are not even soldiers, 
but are ladrones, armed robbers, who prey upon their coun- 
trymen. It is against such men that we are asked to give 
protection, and we must do it, Spain never gave the Fili- 
pinos any protection, hence a part of their grievance. We 
have proved that we are strong enough to give protection 
against the wild and savage bands who are too lazy to work ; 
and, when we prove that we intend to keep our promises 
and give real protection to peaceful natives, there will be no 
further trouble. But, of course, the islands must be thor 
oughly policed ; and it will take a good many men to do it. 

" We cannot get along with any fewer troops than we have 
in the islands at present, for a number of years. Of course, 
volunteers must be brought back as their terms of service 
expire ; and they must be replaced. I think our expenditures 
will be in future about what they are now, for we cannot get 
along there with less force. But, in comparison with the 
worth of the islands, this cost is a mere bagatelle. The 
natives are learning slowly to trust us, and my idea of quell- 
ing the insurrection is simply to keep scrupulous faith with 
these people and teach them to trust us. 

** It used to be that we could not believe one word of in- 
formation brought to us by the natives ; but now all this has 
changed, and some of the most important information comes 
to us from the natives. During the past three months we 
have captured more guns than ever before, and most of them 
were found in caches the location of which had been dis- 
closed to us by the natives. This is important, for those under 
arms have only fifteen thousand guns altogether ; and they 
have no money and no means of procuring any more when 
these are gone. 

'^Every one asks me about Aguinaldo. He is merely a 
figure-head. His power was gone when we broke up his gov- 
ernment and captured his advisers and his friends. No new 
rebellion will ever gather about him. He is thoroughly dis- 
credited. You never hear of him down there. It is only in 
America that his name is ever mentioned. 
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" What are my reasons for the retention of the Philippines ? 
Why, what else can we do ? The natives down there some- 
times said to me, * You are not going to leave us?' They 
want to be protected against the outside world, but mostly 
against each other. We were obliged to retain the Philip- 
pines when our fleet sunk the Spanish fleet in the harbor. 
We have never had any choice since that time. The reten- 
tion of the Philippines was forced upon us. It was all settled 
for us by a few naval guns and a few sinking hulks. If we 
ask a reason for their retention^ we have only to refer to the 
great richness of the islands. 

" As for governing the islands, for the present, at least, 
they must have a military government. Nothing else is 
possible at present. In spite of the fact that peace is practi- 
cally restored all through the islands already, we have tried 
the experiment of establishing courts of equity based on. the 
American system, and the plan has worked admirably. In 
Negros they already have a republican form of government. 
Not that they were any further developed there or any more 
enlightened, — though they have some intelligent young men, 
— but that the island was considered a good place to make 
our experiment. It has worked admirably. The natives of 
Negros are more than satisfied. Everything is running 
smoothly, and there will be a greater crop of sugar in Negros 
this year than ever before. 

" Aside from the fact that we had these islands thrust into 
our hands, and were obliged to keep them, the islands are 
immensely rich, and will prove to be very valuable to us. As 
soon as capital becomes convinced that conditions there are 
stable and sufficiently settled for investment, money will flow 
in in unlimited quantity. There will be plenty of paying in- 
vestments, and an immense volume of trade will spring up. 

" Since peace was practically restored throughout the arch- 
ipelago, many towns have appealed to us for protection,' 
Luzon is pacified, and there are only a few outlying districts 
where the natives are still terrified by the ladrones into a 
show of opposition to us. 
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'* What difference does it make whether Aguinaldo is dead 
or not, when we know that, if he is not dead, he is a refugee 
in the mountains, where he can do no one any harm ? The 
Filipino government has not existed for months ; and, when it 
ceased to exist, there was no longer any revolution, nor even 
an insurrection, for the whole head and front were gone, and 
there was nothing to rally to or fight for. 

'* You will see that there will be no more fighting of any 
moment. What there is will be but little skirmishes, which 
amount to nothing. The government will not have to spend 
any more large sums. A comparatively small but constant 
expenditure will keep the islands policed, and gradually we 
shall be able to substitute republican forms, administered by 
themselves for martial law. 

*' The Filipinos are very adaptive, and it will not be long 
before there will be local self-government everywhere. We 
went out to subdue the Filipino insurrection, and it has been 
done. The'country has been thoroughly pacified; and there 
will never be any serious trouble again, not even sporadic 
uprisings. They have learned their lesson, and they know 
that they can trust us ; and this knowledge will play an im- 
portant part in the future of the Philippines." 



2. Mr. Phelps Whitmarsh's Version. 

The above article by General Otis was copied in a Manila 
newspaper, where it attracted the attention of Mr. Phelps 
Whitmarsh, at that time special commissioner for the OtiU 
looky and since made Governor of the Province of Banguet. 
Mr. Whitmarsh criticised General Otis's statements, and 
gave his own account of the same period in an article * from 
which we quote as follows : — 

*'An article written by General Otis, and copied from 
Leslie's Weekly into the Manila Times y has recently come to 

* Outlook^ December 15, 1900, page 932. The article was written about the 
first of September, 1900. 
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my notice. It has caused a good deal of unfavorable com- 
ment here. For it is generally thought, I regret to say, that 
General Otis, while trying to vindicate himself in the eyes of 
the American people, has made statements which events 
subsequent to his departure do not substantiate. In my first 
letter from the Philippine Islands, nearly a year ago, I wrote 
that General Otis had been shamefully maligned in many 
ways; and the same is undoubtedly true to-day. I cannot 
believe that General Otis has deliberately set about to 
deceive the people in regard to conditions in these islands, 
either for his own ends or for political purposes. Whatever 
he has said has, I am sure, had sincerity behind it ; but he 
has been misled by a magnificent conceit, without which he 
would long since have been swamped in the flood of adverse 
criticism. That he has been blinded by an extraordinary 
optimism is doubtless true ; but that he had an ulterior 
motive is, to me, inconceivable. The statements which he 
makes in the article referred to, however, have since been 
demonstrated by occurrences to be incorrect. So incorrect 
are they, indeed, that I feel it my duty to refute them, — -a 
duty I owe not only to the Outlook and its readers, but 
chiefly to the sixty thousand and odd men who are behind 
the plough in the Philippines. 

'* When a man of General Otis's high rank and attainments 
prints a statement over his own name, the authority which it 
carries influences public opinion enormously, and in this 
way has the power of affecting the interests of a great 
number of persons for good or for evil. Such statements can 
only be refuted in one way ; namely, by an impartial counter 
statement of plain facts. In this connection I may say that 
the figures herewith given have been verified with the 
greatest regard for accuracy, that they may be absolutely 
depended upon, and that, if .there be any errors, they will be 
found in omission of casualties not published. It is the 
habit of the military authorities to post bulletins of every 
engagement that occurs in the islands in the headquarters 
building. These are copied from day to day in the Manila 
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papers, and it is from this source that my information has 
been gathered. 

"The late Governor-general -of the Philippines begins his 
article by saying : * The war in the Philippines is already 
over. The insurrection ended some months ago/ He goes 
on to say: 'There will be no more real fighting in the 
Philippines. There is no rebel army, nothing but guerrilla 
bands, who are ladrones, armed robbers who prey upon their 
countrymen.' Further on he writes : * Peace is practically 
restored all through the islands. . . . Luzon is pacified.' 
And in his closing sentence he repeats, *The country has 
been thoroughly pacified/ 

" Few persons in the United States reading these positive 
assertions will fail to be impressed with them, and impressed 
wrongly. As I read them, and asked myself : * Is the war 
in the Philippines over.? Are there nothing but ladrones 
left } Are the islands thoroughly pacified ? ' I found myself 
emphatically answering * No' to each question. And I have 
yet to find any man on the spot who does not agree with me. 
If General Otis had confined himself to saying that organ- 
ized warfare in the Philippines was a thing of the past, he 
could scarcely have been challenged ; for to-day and for 
some time past it has been practically so. Organized warfare, 
however, is not the only kind. Guerrilla warfare, such as 
the Filipinos are now waging, is worse, every soldier will 
admit, than their organized warfare. Had the Filipinos used 
nothing but guerrilla tactics from the first, they would have 
been wise. The best proof of this, which is also a flat 
contradiction to General Otis's statement that the war is 
over, lies in the astonishing fact that during the four months 
ending July 31 our field losses in the Philippines were 
greater than at any other like period of the war, except at 
its commencement. General Otis, it will be remembered, 
left the islands about the middle of May, so that part of the 
time reviewed immediately preceded his departure and part 
of it immediately followed his departure. Our total losses 
for those four months in killed, wounded, and those who 
have since died of wounds were 354. 
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"Are all our enemies ^ armed robbers,' *ladrones'? No. 
It is a fact well known that robbers and ladrones respect no 
rules or customs of recognized warfare. They neither give 
nor expect quarter. They have no self-respect, and extend 
none to others. 

"Near San Miguel, Nueva Ecija, the other day, a band of 
guerrillas captured an American officer and ten enlisted 
men. After the fight the insurgents escorted two of our 
men, who were wounded, to the nearest American garrison, 
in order that they might receive proper medical attention. 
Of late an insurgent officer known as General Tecson has 
released several American prisoners, among whom is Captain 
Roberts, on parole. The Manila papers of August 30 report 
that near Pasanjan the insurgent General Cailles has just 
captured several ladrones whom our troops have been chas- 
ing for some time, and turned them over to the American 
commander for punishment. We h'ave a good deal of evi- 
dence that American prisoners have been and are being 
well treated, and no evidence to the contrary. Do these 
things look like the work of ladrones, which means thieves 
or bandits ? Is it usual for ladrones to move in bodies of 
three, four, or five hundred men ? to dress, when they can, 
in similar uniform ? to observe in any measure the rules of 
war ? to besiege towns with none but American soldiers in 
them and no loot ? Does it seem probable that sixty thou- 
sand troops and more are needed to keep down bands of 
* armed robbers ' ? I leave these questions to be answered 
by the reader according to his own judgment. 

**As to the 'thorough' pacification of the Philippines, the 
question, I think, is already answered ; but, as an unpreju- 
diced onlooker, and as one who has seen more of the islands 
and their people since the outbreak of hostilities than any 
other American, my own testimony may be added. Of the 
three races in the Philippines,— namely, Christian, Moham- 
medans, and Pagans, — the latter are neutral, the Mohammed- 
ans are friendly, and the Christians are hostile to us. It 
is not only the Tagalogs who are against us, — as I and 
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many Others once believed, — but the Christian element as 
a whole. Of these there are comparatively few fighters; 
but they all hope and dream of independence, whether they 
know what it means or not, and they will fight for indepen- 
dence just as long as they think that there is any chance of 
getting it and they are not thoroughly overawed by force. 
The only island in the archipelago of which it can be truly 
said that it has been pacified is Negros. That island has 
established a civil government which, upheld and advised by 
American authority, is working very satisfactorily. Negros, 
however, is the only one exception. The Sulu Islands have 
not been pacified, because they have never needed pacifying 
during our times. All the other prominent islands are still 
in open insurrection. The north coast of Mindanao, which 
I last visited, and which was first occupied without resist- 
ance, certainly cannot now be called peaceful. The mouth 
and valley of one of the most important rivers — perhaps 
the most important in the island, the Butuan — is yet in the 
hands of the insurgents ; Cagayan has been practically be- 
sieged for months ; and the whole coast from Surigao to 
Croquieta, excepting Iligan, is openly defying American 
authority. Samar and Leyte, as a general said to me a few 
days ago, we would gladly give up for the present if we 
could. These two islands, once so peaceful, are now the 
worst in the Philippines. Our losses have been greater in 
them, in comparison to their size, than elsewhere. Cebu 
and Panay are in a better condition, but by no means paci- 
fied or safe. The large islands of Mindora and Palawan we 
have not yet occupied, though insurgents hold the principal 
towns of both. As for Luzon, which General Otis espe- 
cially notes as being pacified, I will again leave the matter 
to be settled by the reader's judgment by giving statistics of 
the reported engagements in the island for this month 
(August) up to the 20th. In number they were 24 ; and our 
losses were i officer and 6 men killed, g men wounded, and 
I officer and 12 men captured, — total, 28. 
' ** If, with these facts before him, — and they are unassail- 
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able,— any man concludes that 'the war in the Philippines 
is over, and that the country is thoroughly pacified/ his 
mind must be strangely biased/' 

[The concluding passages of this article say much in praise of Gen- 
eral Otis's administration, urge the election of President McKinley, and 
claim that, notwithstanding the slow pacification of th6 islands, condi- 
tions are improving, and that ultimately American rule will be beneficial 
to both the United States and the Philippines.] 



3. Mr. John T. McCutclieoii's Version, 

Mr. John T. McCutcheon, formerly correspondent for the 
Chicago Record, has been quoted in a previous pamphlet 
("Luzon Campaign of 1899") ^s a particularly trustworthy 
witness. The following quotations from his letters* written 
during April, 1900, give a vivid impression of the guerrilla 
period: — 

. '' Ma7iila, April 19. — It is very difficult, even here in Ma- 
nila, to get a comprehensive idea of * the situation in the 
Philippines.' We know that our troops are scattered over 
every province in Luzon, as well as in the chief cities of the 
other islands, and that in Luzon alone there are 216 sepa- 
rate garrisons holding cities and villages and strategic points 
in the twenty-seven provinces of the island. We know also 
that a battalion of soldiers can go to any place on the island 
and be almost certain of routing any force that might oppose 
them, and we know that in some sections small forces of 
armed men can come and go without provoking the least re- 
sistance. All these things are easy to find out; for they 
make a fine showing, which supports the interesting official 
fiction that the island is pacified and the revolution crum- 
pled. 

** There are no more insurgents, as far as official recogni- 
tion goes, It is now the custom to speak of native armed 

* Printed in *< stories of Filipino Warfare,'* page^ 103, 104, 107, 109, Hi, 
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bodies as 'lad rones/ 'robbers/ and 'bandits.' Nearly 
every day we hear of a force of our own soldiers encoun- 
tering some band of robbers, after which there is a fight 
which ends in an American loss of one or more, and 'rob- 
ber' loss of lOO or more killed. Sometimes the account 
varies a little bit, and we hear that our troops are running 
down a band of 600 or 800 somewhere in the mountains ; but 
there is always the cheering reports at headquarters here 
that the 800 were composed of * ladrones ' or * robbers.* 

" It is a very convenient arrangement, but one is led to be- 
lieve after reading or hearing of these large bands all through 
the country that a very considerable proportion of the people 
of Luzon are members of various bands of ladrones. Our 
troops never meet one of these bands without at once engag- 
ing it, after which the report of the enemy's casualties comes 
in, supplemented with the usual statement ^hat the band was 
scattered and broken up. Yet a week later we hear of an- 
other fight in the same district with another band of robbers, 
and as strong as the first. The trouble seems to lie in the' 
unwillingness of these bands to remain scattered and broken 
up after our troops return to their post to send in the news 
of victory. 

** In brief, the military situation, as we hear it at head- 
quarters, is about this : — 

" ' Everything is quiet. There are a few of these bands of 
" ladrones " or '* robbers " that occasionally run into some of 
our troops out in the hills, but otherwise everything is quiet.' 

" Up in the press censor's office there is a bulletin board 
upon which official news of engagements and military actions 
are supposed to be posted ; but since January i, when the armed 
insurrection was declared to be officially over, there have 
been fewer than half a dozen bulletins. While this suppres- 
sion of news of active fighting may not be intentional, yet it 
convinces one in search of information regarding the war that 
headquarters is not the place to go for it. One would never 
know, if he relied on headquarters for his news, that there 
ever was a battle in the interior or that a man could not 
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safely walk between any two villages in Luzon. He would 
always hear the cheerful report that * everything is quiet.' 

"It is only natural that General Otis should not care to 
have every little engagement reported ; for> if it were, he could 
hardly maintain his contention that the insurrection is broken. 
It would be asking too much of the credulity of the people at 
home to ascribe all the fights to the 'robber.' bands. For 
this reason only a few of the fights are ever given publicity 
at headquarters. 

" I have endeavored to find out the military situation in 
Luzon and the southern islands as it exists to-day. The re- 
sults obtained have been from my own observation in the 
Camarines, Albay, Leyte, Samar, Mindanao, Cavite, Manila, 
Tarlac, and Pangasanan, and from reliable oflficers in Taya- 
bas, Laguna, Union, Ilocos, Abra, and other northern prov- 
inces, as well as in Cebu, Negros, and Panay. I find that 
the canvass hardly sustains the optimistic reports to be had 
at headquarters in Manila. In other words, there is still 
a good deal of fighting going on ; there is a wide-spread, al- 
most general hatred of the Americans ; there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 rifles still in the possession of the Filipinos ; 
and there are numberless forces of armed men operating in 
many districts. It doesn't matter whether we call these 
men insurgents, rebels, ladrones, robbers, or tuHsanes. 
They are there, and are doing as much as their slender sup- 
ply of ammunition will allows 

"That the insurgent army as an organized force, holding 
definite limitations of territory and maintaining an orderly 
and tangible formation, is broken and disrupted, there is n6 
doubt. Instead of knowing that the enemy holds certain 
towns and districts, and that a fight is necessary to possess 
these districts, our troops can now plan no movement or ex- 
pedition with the certainty of making contact with an armed 
force. 

"Reports which tell of the presence of large bodies of 
armed Filipinos in the vicinity of garrison towns frequently 
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are brought in ; but, when a force of Americans goes out to 
find them, they are gone, — that is, if the American force is a 
strong one. But, let a small body go out, and the woods and 
hills will be found alive with riflemen and bolomen. The 
Filipino method of warfare has changed from their old, defiant 
methods to a new and more insidious one that is as much, if 
not more, to be feared. 

"The majority of the people realize that they are over- 
powered and helpless, and so maintain a passive sullenness 
which will be long enduring. - This sullen indifference is 
found pretty generally through the towns held by our troops. 
The people don't like the Americans. We have found many 
of them who were believed to be honestly friendly, but time 
has proved that they were simulating. Some of our most 
promising local presidentes have been found guilty of the 
rankest treachery toward the Americans. It is doubtful 
whether they hated the Spaniards as much as they hate the 
Americans. Between them and the Spaniards there were 
some instincts and ties in common. Intermarriage was very 
frequent. Long association had grafted into the native 
character many of the habits and likes of the Spaniard. 

" With the Americans it is different. There is not an im- 
pulse that is common to .the two races. We may mean well, 
but they don't understand our ways. Neither do we understand 
theirs. When patience and forbearance would be immensely 
effective, the American methods hurry and irritate the 
people. When we first came, they thought the Americans 
were going to supplant their religion with Protestantism. 
Later they thought that the Americans were going to rein- 
state the hated friars in the parishes. Now it's hard to tell 
what they think. Perhaps they've come to the conclusion 
that religion cuts little figure either way; for they have been 
unspeakably shocked to see the American theatre running 
full blast during the holy week, with good attendance from 
oyr local society circles. 

''We send out big expeditions to capture the insurgents; 
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and, when we have captured them, we release them. One day 
our soldiers wade streams, climb mountains, suffer from 
hunger, sleep in the mud, — all to catch some insurgents. 
The next day all the insurgentes are released. It*s no wonder 
the natives don't understand American methods. 

'^ We have been here nearly two years, but I don't know 
of an American soldier or officer who can speak a single 
native dialect. Furthermore, no one is making an effort to 
gain the one acquirement which would be so inestimably 
valuable in bringing about a better understanding between 
the Americans and Filipinos. 

" Summarizing the present military situation, we must 
acknowledge to the existence of many strong-armed forces 
operating in nearly every province. These forces, while ap- 
parently acting independently of any central direction, are 
too big to be called robber bands. Many of them are under 
the command of men who have been well known as insurgent 
leaders since the very first day of fighting. 

"As for the mass of people not sympathizing with them 
and helping them financially, there are only too many evi- 
dences that they do. It is said that in every town occupied 
by our troops, and regulated by native officials who have been 
installed by our direction, there is a separate and secret or- 
ganization run in the interests of the Filipino cause.* The 
bulk of the taxes are collected by the later organization, and 
are undoubtedly given ungrudgingly to the insurgent cause. 
I cannot conceive of the mass of people being terrorized by 
robber bands sufficiently to pay tribute while American sol- 
diers are at hand to protect them. 

** Even the presidentes whom we have installed have turned 
out badly, and in many instances it has been. proved that the 
people of the town deliberately selected men whom they knew 
could be relied upon to exercise their positions to the benefit 
of the fighting men out in the hills, or barrios. 

" Of the ninety-five presidentes appointed in one military 

* This may refer to the " National Comite of the Filipinos," see page 47 
below. 
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district in the north of Luzon, the officer who has charge of 
the municipal governments admitted that not a single one 
could be trusted. And yet this is not a Tagalo district. In 
another district the general commander told me that, of the 
fifty-five local presidentes that we have appointed, there 
were only three whom he could trust. 

'* Manila, April 20. . . . There has now begun a time of ter- 
rific slaughter; for since the insurgents have adopted their 
guerrilla methods of attacking weak parties of Americans, 
and boloing men who get outside our lines, a feeling of in- 
tense bitterness has sprung up among our soldiers. It is 
the old cry — The only good Indian is a dead one — repeated, 
with a deep thirst for revenge behind it to strengthen it. It 
is the spirit of 'take no prisoners' and *kill everything in 
sight ' that has accounted for some of the terrific slaughters 
that have occurred during the last two months, — killing in 
which we have lost not a man, and the Filipinos have lost 
a hundred or more, most of whom were bolomen. In the 
last two weeks there have been several Omdurmans of kill- 
ing. At Cagayan in one fight about 75 were killed. In the 
Camarines General Bell reports 125 were killed, 50 of whom 
were killed in a river across which they were attempting to 
flee. In Ilocos Norte Colonel Howze reports 333 killed in 
three days during fights in which there were five American 
casualties. These figures certainly demonstrate that a Krag 
rifle is superior to a bolo or a spear. In Albay Province, 
April 16, about 500 insurgents attacked an American force, 
but lost 40 killed, and retreated to Legaspi to join their 
main force. The American loss was nothing. 

** The explanation of this new spirit of blood-thirstiness is 
not hard to find. Some of the most atrocious butcheries 
have been committed by the Filipinos, cases where a dozen 
or more natives have killed a single American, and hacked 
the body frightfully. The news reached the nearest post, 
and a scouting party goes out to the scene of the killing. It 
can be imagined that the comrades of the murdered man do 
not feel in a merciful mood, and they proceed to burn the 
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village and kill every native who looks as if he had a bolo or 
a rifle. By making the village and the village people suffer, 
even thougb they be innocent, is a pretty safe guarantee that 
they will not allow their soldiers to murder any more Ameri- 
cans within its limits. 

** When the Filipinos find that it costs them too much to 
murder Americans whom they catch alone on country roads, 
they will stop doing it. In the mean time there will be sev- 
eral thousand Filipinos, killed. 

'*In the last week a correspondent took a despatch to the 
censor for approval. The first sentence stated that the pre- 
ceding week had been the bloodiest since the war began. 

**The censor mildly objected to the use of the word *war.' 

'* 'There's no war out here,' he said. 

•**Well, what do you call it when 300 natives have been 
killed in three engagements, which is what happened last 
week.?' asked the correspondent. . 

'' * That's not war.' 

** 'Well, what is it then ?' persisted the correspondent. 

'* * That's only murder.' " 



4. Items from Military Reports. 

Obviously, the chief questions raised by the foregoing 
articles are : — 

Firsi. Was the insurrection practically over in May, 1900 ? 

Second, Were the Filipinos in arms all bandits and 
ladrones } 
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(a) Engagements and Casualties. 

Some evidence with regard to the first question is fur- 
nished by the following figures, drawn from the Adjutant- 
general's report 

During September, October, November, and December 
(the months of the Luzon campaign which disrupted the 
insurgent government, the only real campaign of the war) 
the figures are as follows : — 

UNITED STATES CASUALTIES. 

1899. Engagements. Killed. Wottnded. 

September 23 6 26 

October 60 22 90 

November 71 22 105 

December 75 19 81 

Total 229 69 302 

During January, February, March, and April, the period 
here under discussion, the figures are as follows : * — 

UNITED STATES CASUALTIES. 

1900. Engagements. Killed, Wounded. 

January ; . 114 41 131 

February 104 30 ' 65 

March 103 21 62 

April 121 38 6^] 

Total 442 130 325 

* The j&gures for May and June are as follows : — 

UNITED STATES CASUALTIES. 
1900. Engagements. Killed. IVoitnded. 

May 108 28 66 

June . 131 -25 56 

Figures for July and August not yet published. 

The insurgent casualties for May, June, July, and August are : — 

Killed 1513 Captured 1,247 

Wounded 222 Surrendered 135 

General Wheaton gives (page 24 of his Report of August 10, 1900) the 
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By these figures it is seen that the number of American 
lives lost during the period when war was supposed to be 
over is nearly twice as large as in the period of most active 
fighting. 



(b) Insurgents or Bandits? 

With regard to the second question, all writers about the 
Philippines record that in. the days of Spanish rule the 
islands were infested by bands of outlaws. During the re- 
bellion of 1896 it is said that these brigands almost univer- 
sally enlisted and continued as soldiers during the renewed 
insurrection against Spain in 1898 and against the United 
States in 1899. But that these bandits were not the only 
men left in the field after the beginning of guerrilla war- 
fare is admitted by General Wheaton (in command of the 
Northern Luzon District), General Bates (in command* of 
the Southern Luzon District), General Hughes (in com- 
mand of the Visayas), General Kobbe (in command of Min- 
dano and the Sulu Islands), and countless subordinate 
officers. These officers all speak of the bands of robbers 
that exist everywhere, but they also speak of constant en- 
counters with organized insurgent guerrillas.* 

Upon this point General MacArthur says : f — 

**The bands of insurgent guerrillas are not soldiers, in 

figures for the Northern Luzon District for April, May, June, and July, as 

follows : — 

American Casualties. Insurgent Casualties. 

Killed -^(i 1,014 

W^ounded 63 95 

Captured 12 507 

* The editors are informed by an officer recently returned from the Philip- 
pines, that, while it was often difficult to discriminate between insurgents and 
bandits, it was customary in his command to consider that Filipinos who re- 
spected the bodies of our dead, and who treated their prisoners well, were not 
ladrones. 

t Report for 1900, page 9. 
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the true sense of the word ; but it is a mistake to classify 
them as ladrpnes, or armed robbers. There is considerable 
evidence of record to the effect that the insurgent leaders 
have themselves suffered at the hands of the latter, who are 
outlaws, pure and simple. The country has suffered from 
this criminal class from time immemorial, which the Spanish 
administration was unable to suppress, as the people were 
not permitted to organize for self-protection." 



(c) Incidents of Guerrilla War. 

Out of the innumerable engagements, insignificant in 
dimensions and uniform in character, recorded in the mili- 
tary reports of this period, the following incidents possess 
sufficient interest to warrant presentation here. 

Battle of Cavite Viejo. 

After the disruption of the insurgent forces in the northern 
district during November, 1899, an expedition under com- 
man4 of General Lawton was sent south to dislodge the 
insurgents gathering there. General Lawton was killed 
December 18, the day the expedition set out. The following 
month a similar expedition was organized, under command 
of General Bates. On the 7th of January one column of 
this expedition encountered the enemy near Cavite Viejo. 
This encounter is described by Colonel Birkheimer, in com- 
mand of the United States troops engaged, as follows : * — 

"The enemy were confident and defiant. Cheers arose 
from their whole line to their left of the bridge. 

**They kept constantly sounding the charge: *Viva la 
Filipina' arose throughout their line. I have witnessed no 
such spirit on the enemy's part since their mistaken battle 

•* Report of the Lieutenant General commanding the army for 1900, Part 4, 
page 629. 
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of February 5 last. It was evident that we were not to 
win without a struggle, and that the enemy were determined 
themselves to be the victors. The cause of all this confi- 
dence on their part is now evident. From the body of the 
killed insurgent commanding officer, after the engagement, 
was taken a detailed map, showing the particulars of their 
intrenchments, all going to show that the whole force 
defending Cavite proper, as well as along the road we were 
advancing on, were in front of us. They outnumbered us, 
outlapped us, in our single line, on both flanks, were in their 
closely intrenched position ; and they knew both the strength 
and composition of our force, this having been noted by 
them as we marched out. 

[As our troops advanced, the *' enemy remained stubbornly 
in the woods, firing,** and only gave way when our line was 
within 100 yards distance. Meanwhile, under cover of a 
thicket, a flank movement was executed by Company A, 
which closed in on the enemy's rear.] 

"As we [Company A] arrived within about 100 yards of 
their line, I became very apprehensive that we might be fired 
into by our own troops, who might not know where Coni" 
pany A was. For this reason, and to give notice to our 
troops in front, I ordered the men to give three cheers. 
This served its purpose, but also notified the enemy of our 
presence. They at once broke to their left along their in- 
trenchments ; but in so doing they were compelled to run a 
gauntlet of musketry fire at close range, first of Company 
A, then of B, D, and scouts, and field-piece on the front. 
It was a slaughter. 

*' Sixty-five dead bodies, including that of the insurrecto 
commander, were found here, within 200 linear yards of 
trench. I did not have any of the space occupied by the 
enemy to their right of the bridge gone over to find either 
dead or wounded. On the extreme left, during the turning 
movement, 9 dead bodies were passed as we moved by their 
original line. We had no facilities for taking care of any 
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Other than our own wounded, but the surgeons were ordered 
to apply first aids to those wounded insurrectos who lay near 
the slaughtering-place. 

''We lost none killed, and had only 8 wounded. . . . The 
disparity in casualties on the respective sides of this con- 
flict must strike a casual observer as remarkable, and this 
all the more so when the situation of the parties is consid- 
ered. That the enemy should have suffered the losses they 
did was due to their being manoeuvred into a trap; but, 
considering their perfectly intrenched position, the un- 
doubted bravery and tenacity of the personnel of the insur- 
recto there assembled, the small number of our casualties 
cannot be explained except by deciding that the enemy were 
very poor marksmen or had bad ammunition, or both/' 

Agninaldo again in Flight, 

After the fruitless pursuit of Aguinaldo in November and 
December, 1899 (described in the pamphlet entitled "Luzon 
Campaign of 1899''), there seems to have been no further 
attempt to effect his capture until General MacArthur re- 
lieved General Otis of command, May 5, 1900. The follow- 
ing day an expedition of 540 men was sent out for the 
"destruction or capture of Aguinaldo and his select body- 
guard." On the i6th of May, Major March, in command of 
one division of this expedition, arrived in the town of La- 
buaguan. He says : * — 

** Labuaguan is near the summit of the mountain, 5,904. 
feet high, on the extreme point of which Aguinaldo had a 
lookout and signal station from which the country was visi- 
ble for miles around. As I came up the river toward Ma- 
buntoc, I observed men on the top of this peak, and, turning 
my glasses on them, saw an officer looking at us with 

* Report of Lieutenant General commanding the Army for 1900, Part 
4, page 719. 
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glasses. After a good look he mounted a gray horse and 
rode over the crest of the mountain, while the signal station 
started a furious flagging in the general direction of -Balbala- 
sang. All parties then disappeared from the crest. When 
my command got to Mabuntoc, I crossed the river and went 
straight up the side of the mountain to the top, getting into 
Labuaguan about half-past four. The place was deserted, 
Aguinaldo's presidencio where he had lived since March 
6, a quartel for the men, and a few papers were all that were 
found. I searched the place, and sent a detachment up to 
the extreme point where the signal station had been, and 
finally rounded up a frightened Igorrotte, who said that 
Aguinaldo had gone to the signal tower when my command 
was seen down the valley, looked at us with glasses, and fled 
immediately in the direction of Guinang, which is on the 
road to Balbalasang.'* 

On the following day Colonel Hare, in command of an- 
other division of the expedition, captured the following de- 
spatch,* signed David (Aguinaldo's pseudonym), seven hours 
after it was written : — 

*'To the chief or officer of any guerrilla* of the Filipino 
army. A hostile column from Bontoc having arrived this 
morning at this rancheria at Labuaguan, I inform you that I 
have this day taken up the marches with all my forces. 

**The road that I am to follow has no fixed direction. 
May God guard you many years. Dated at Labuaguan, 
May 17, 1900. 

(Signed) "The Colonel David.'* 

After this date Aguinaldo steadily gained ground on his 
pursuers, who early in June abandoned the pursuit. 

* Report of Lieutenant (General commanding the Army for 1900, Part 
4, page 716. 



Messages from the Mountains. 

From his mountain fastnesses it seems to have been 
Aguinaldo's custom to issue orders and proclamations * for 
the conduct of the war. One of these documents directs the 
release of prisoners {"- imperialist soldiers *' he calls our men), 
*' without exacting any promise from them, and facilitating 
their return by providing them with sufficient money for the 
journey to the most convenient point '* ; or, if they may de- 
sire to remain, they may do so '' under the safeguard and 
protection of the nearest guerrilla." f 

Other proclamations, believed to be in Aguinaldo's own 
handwriting, contain moving appeals to the patriotic sen- 
timents of his people, — ** sons of one country," — urging 
them to be undismayed by reverses, and to persevere in 
the unequal fight. In one letter he pleads, '* Can our dignity 
consent that the Filipino women bow their heads and bend 
their delicate necks before the haughty foreigner } " An- 
other closes with this invocation : — 

" O great Architect of the universe ! You have created 
us and endowed us with free faculties for thinking and work- 
ing, deign to give us light in this dark position to guide us ac- 
cording to your will. You have given us liberty and domain. 
Give us courage and means with which to defend ourselves 
against our invaders. You have created us free. Do not 
permit us to fall into slavery. Permit that my existence 
may be all for the service of my people ; and, when I must 
leave this vale, may it be by a hostile bullet." 

' * Captured insurgent documents, shown to the editors by courtesy of the 
War Department. 

t Captured documents of later date show that this order was received and 
acted upon by various insurgent commanders. 



POLITICAL EVENTS OF THE SUMMER OF 1900. 

1. The Proclamation of Amnesty. 

General MacArthur, as has been said, succeeded General 
Otis as Military Governor of the Philippines, May 5, 1900. 
His first important administrative act was the publication of 
an amnesty proclamation June 21, 1900. He describes this 
act and its motive as follows : * — 

** With a view to afford an opportunity to all so disposed 
to determine and terminate their connection with the insur- 
rection in a dignified and becoming manner, the following 
notice of amnesty was published in English and Spanish; 
and there is no reason to doubt that it reached the entire 
audience to whom it was addressed : — 

*' Office of the United States Military Governor in the 
^Philippine Islands, and Headquarters Division of the 
Philippines. 

" Manila, P. I., June 21, 1900. 

'* Notice of Amnesty. 

*' By direction of the President of the United States, the 
undersigned announces amnesty, with complete immunity 
for the past, and absolute liberty of action for the future, to 
all persons who are now, or at any time since February 4, 
1899, have been in insurrection against the United States in 
either a military or civil capacity, and who shall, within a 
period of ninety days from the date hereof, formally re- 
nounce all connection with such insurrection, and subscribe 
to a declaration acknowledging and accepting the sover- 
eignty and authority of the United States in and over the 
Philippine Islands. The privilege herewith published is ex- 

♦MacArthur's Report for 1900, page 10. 
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tended to all concerned, without any reservation whatever, 
excepting that persons who have violated the laws of war 
during the period of active hostilities are not embraced 
within the scope of this amnesty. 

''All who desire to take advantage of the terms herewith 
set forth are requested to present themselves to the Com- 
manding Officer of the American troops at the most con- 
venient station, who will receive them with due considera- 
tion according to rank, make provision for their immediate 
wants, prepare the necessary records, and thereafter permit 
each individual to proceed to any part of the archipelago, 
according to his own wishes, for which purpose the United 
States will furnish transportation as may be available, either 
by railway, steamboat, or wagon. Prominent persons who 
may desire to confer with the Military Governor or with the 
United States Philippine Commission will be permitted to 
visit Manila, and will, as far as possible, be provided with 
transportation for the purpose. 

'*In order to mitigate as much as possible consequences 
resulting from various disturbances which, since 1896, have 
succeeded each other so rapidly, and to provide in some 
measure for destitute Filipino soldiers during the transitory 
period which must inevitably succeed a general peace, the 
military authorities of the United States will pay 30 pesos 
to each man who presents a rifle in good condition. 

"Arthur MacArthur, 

" Major-general U,S, Vols,, 
^' C/.S. Military Governor in the Philippines. 

'* In pursuance of the above, all who accepted the terms 
thereof were required to subscribe to the following declara- 
tion : — 

" I, , hereby renounce all al- 

legiance to any and all so-called revolutionary governments 
in the Philippine Islands, and recognize and accept the su- 
preme authority of the United States of America therein; 
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and I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to that government ; that I will at all times conduct 
myself as a faithful and law-abiding citizen of said islands, 
and will not, either directly or indirectly, hold correspondence 
with or give intelligence to an enemy of the United States, 
neither will I aid, abet, harbor, or protect such enemy. That 
I impose upon myself this voluntary obligation without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion, so help me God. 

** As a result, 5,022 persons of all grades of the civil and 
military service of the insurrection presented themselves and 
subscribed and swore to the obligation, — a result hardly com- 
mensurate with the importance of the occasion or the benefi- 
cence of the terms offered. 

** The immediate result of amnesty, however, was to induce 
many prominent Filipino officials confined in Manila to sub- 
scribe to the foregoing oath. Among these there may be 
named Senor Padro A. Peterno, president of the Filipino 
cabinet ; General Ambrosio Flores, formerly Secretary of 
War; and the generals Vanancio Concepcion, Pantaleon, 
Garcia, and, later, upon surrender from the field, General 
Francisco Macabulos Soliman. In addition to these, eleven 
colonels, ten lieutenant colonels, and ten majors accepted 
American sovereignty, and also eighty-four officers below 
the rank of major, and minor civil officials.*' 



2. Beginnings of the Peace Movement, 

**For some time preceding the issue of the amnesty," 
says General MacArthur,* *'much discussion had taken 
place among the leaders mentioned above, in conference 
with other gentlemen prominent in Philippine public life, 
looking to the possibility of some practical means of pacifi- 
cation. The initiatory steps were taken under the auspices 

* Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, page 12. 
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of Seftor Felipe Buencamino, and the proceedings were sub- 
sequently conducted at several meetings presided over by 
himself and Senor Paterno," 



(a) Associated Press Account. 

The following Associated Press letter,* dated Manila, July 
15, igoo, gives an interesting account of these meetings and 
their outcome : — 

'*The recent political vagaries in Manila of Don Pedro 
Paterno, a prominent insurgent, have received but little com- 
ment in the local Spanish press, because the press censor 
prohibited the publication both here and in the United 
States of this man's strange doings. Paterno's liberation 
from jail for the purpose of working on the peace proposi- 
tions begun by Don Felipe Buencamino, his immediate 
publication of a most remarkable document in favor of Phil- 
ippine independence, his subsequent reincarceration, and the 
fact that he then took the oath of allegiance to the United 
States and was freed, but declined to accept his liberty, 
electing to remain in jail and pose as a martyr, read more 
like an act from a comedy than the truthful records of a 
week's political happenings in Manila. 

*' Paterno came to Manila about three months ago from 
Vigan. He says he surrendered, but the army reports say 
he was captured. In Manila he was placed in the Anda 
Street jail, along with Buencamino and other political pris- 
oners. While there, he meditated political coups, studied 
English, and was well lodged and fed at government ex- 
pense. 

"When General Otis was leaving Manila, he liberated 
Buencamino, with the understanding that he was to use his 
influence with the Filipino people toward bringing about 
peace. Buencamino worked away on these lines alone until 

*New York Tribune^ August 26, 1900. 
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about the middle of June, when he realized that Paterno's 
influence would be a good thing on his (Buencamino*s) side 
of the undertaking, so permission was obtained from Gen- 
eral MacArthur for Paterno to leave the jail every day in 
order to confer more easily with Buencamino. Paterno" re- 
turned to the jail to sleep, and it was understood between 
General MacArthur and himself that his efforts and attitude 
must primarily embrace the sovereignty of the United States 
in the Philippines. With General MacArthur*s, permission 
there occurred on June 21. the locally famous meeting in Pa- 
terno's house, where about two hundred well-known revo- 
lutionists met to discuss the terms of an honorable and dig- 
nified peace with the American army. Thirty of the two 
hundred men present were liberated from the Anda Street 
jail purposely to attend this meeting ; and after a stormy and 
spicy session they resolved that peace could be obtained on 
eight certain bases, which that same evening were handed to 
General MacArthur. 

*'The next morning, the general was stricken with a local 
fever, which prevented his attending to his official duties for 
nearly a week. This delay in the proceedings was seized 
upon by the Filipino enemies of Buencamino's plans (there 
were American enemies to the peace scheme as well, but the 
latter were passive) to start an anti-peace campaign in the 
country, with the idea of forestalling the good that the Ma- 
nila group hoped to accomplish. During the delay caused 
by the American general's illness, Paterno sprang his coup 
d'^taty in the form of a most remarkable and impertinent 
document, without reason, without sequence, without head 
or tail, which began with quotations from a plan of Philip- 
pine government, and ended with quotations from European 
statesmen like Gladstone, Von Moltke, etc. Paterno*s plan 
was nothing less than a seditious plea for Philippine inde- 
pendence, and it had a disquieting effect upon the people. 
It was published simultaneously in all of Manila's Spanish 
papers, a method of publicity which insured its spread 
throughout the entire archipelago. Itl this document Pa- 
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terno set forth what he and his followers graciously would 
deign to accept from the United States in exchange for a 
cessation of hostilities by the Filipinos. He conceded the 
changing of the name 'Filipino Republic* to that of 'Free 
Philippine State/ as a sop to the American national pride. 
He demanded the admission, on a basis of equality, of Fili- 
pinos into the American Army, Navy, and Consular Corps. 
He demanded the recognition of the Filipino flag, but saw no 
objection to the Stars and Stripes flying by its side. After 
many printed columns of rules for our future restriction and 
guidance in Philippine affairs, by which he practically lim- 
ited the power atid control to the protection of the inter- 
national relations of the ' Free Philippine State,' Paterno 
remarked that, when the United States had conceded the 
foregoing, he opined there would be peace. He also an- 
nounced a meeting for the following Sunday, to discuss his 
new programme. 

"As soon as the real nature and significance of Paterno's 
utterances were made known to the military authorities, 
they forbade the meeting in question ; and Paterno was sent 
back to the Anda Street jail and kept incommunicado. 

*'The Filipino people jump at conclusions. They do not 
always read carefully and reason clearly, and Paterno worded 
his document in such a way that the common people at once 
concluded that the United States had conceded to the Fili- 
pino people all that Paterno had asked for ; and Paterno's 
stock, as the man who had obtained these remarkably favor- 
able concessions from the common enemy, boomed accord- 
ingly. On the streets natives talked volubly of the new 
'concessions,' and said they had always known they could 
bring the Yankees to terms eventually. 

" And during these days there was much talk of uprisings 
in Manila. Explosive bombs were found in the streets, 
houses were fired. General Estrella and General Ricarte 
were captured in Manila, each boldly admitting that they 
were there to take part in an uprising, and Ricarte's follow- 
ers passed pictures of Aguinaldo among the crowd at the 
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Tondo Market, whispering mysteriously that the time had 
come. But the excitement about an uprising died down, and 
Paterno took the oath of allegiance to the United States 
before the provost marshal of Manila, Colonel Williston, 
and obtained complete liberty. But complete liberty did not 
suit Paterno. As long as he was in jail, he could pose before 
the people as a martyr in the cause of independence ; and 
to do this is part of his scheme. So now he will not leave 
Anda Street jail until every political Filipino prisoner has 
first been set free. 

**The prompt action by the American military authorities 
stopped the spread of the Paterno propaganda ; but they 
were too late to stop among the natives the feelings of exul- 
tation and consequent depression resulting from the inter- 
pretation of the Paterno document, and to give Paterno an 
excellent chance to pose as a martyr for his country's welfare. 

*' Notwithstanding the Paterno flare-up, Buencamino has 
persistently and quietly gone ahead with his work. He has 
received from General MacArthur the latter's answer to the 
peace propositions proposed by the Filipinos at the meeting 
held on June 21, and has embodied these, together with the 
terms of the ninety day amnesty and some remarks of his 
own, in a pamphlet which is being distributed to the Fili- 
pinos in the country, including Aguinaldo. The more level- 
headed Filipinos and many Americans hope for a successful 
outcome to these peace propositions. But the idea has its 
Filipino enemies ; and but three days ago they showed their 
hand by suddenly causing to disappear the trusty messenger 
whom Buencamino intended should convey these proposals 
of peace and amnesty to Don Emilio Aguinaldo, in whatever 
corner of the woods that gentleman might be found." 
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(b) A Side-light on the Peace Movement. 

It throws an important side-light on these proceedings to 
learn* that three members of the above-described Peace Com- 
mittee reported on June 29 — /.<?., eight days after the meeting, 
— to Juan Cailles, one of the most active insurgent generals in 
the field. This report stated that the peace movement had 
as its aim *' independence under an American Protectorate,'* 
the country to be called **The Free State of the Filipines/' 
to accommodate itself to the views of the Americans, accord- 
ing to our eminent politician, Seftor Paterno. 

This document further complains that, although the Ameri- 
cans had previously stated that the Filipinos should have 
"individual liberty and freedom of lawful association,'* yet 
they had now arrested Senor Paterno again, thus showing 
themselves •* falsifiers without honor in what they do or assert. 
For understand that these reunions to which' I refer are 
solicited by the Americans themselves.*' 

This document indicates that at this time at least the 
peace movement and the insurgents in arms were working 
hand in hand, and that both aimed at a settlement iden- 
tical with that demanded before the outbreak of hostilities ; 
namely, "qualified independence under United States pro- 
tection." t 



(c) Resolutions of Peace Meeting. 

The Resolutions adopted by the Filipinos who met at 
Paterno's house on June 21, 1900, as described above, were 

as follows : J — 

_ . ————— — — — — 

* From a captured insurgent document, shown to the editors by the courtesy 
of the VV^ar Department. 

t Otis's Report for 1899, page 38. ^ , 

t Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, page 12. 
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" The bloodshed ; the material losses suffered by the 
country during four years of war in defence of its rights 
and liberties ; the humane desire spontaneously expressed by 
the Military Governor, General Mc Arthur, to terminate the 
present state of affairs by an honorable peace ; the earnest 
wish of the Filipino people to enter as soon as possible upon 
the path of their social and political regeneration and engage 
in the peaceful labor of their respective development; the 
well-founded hope that the Philippine problem will be solved 
by a frank and loyal understanding with the American 
people ; the assurance that the star-spangled banner will 
never be an emblem of tyranny (to quote the words of the 
American general himself) ; tjie certainty that America will 
in due time recognize the independence of the Philippines, 
and that, when peace is once established, our people will enjoy 
the right to govern themselves, make their own laws, and 
constitute and organize their domestic administration as 
they may deem best under the protection and superior 
direction of the United States with regard to the foreign 
relations of the islands, with the right of intervention in case 
of absolute necessity, should essential American interest be 
seriously threatened by acts of the Filipino State, or its 
domestic peace be disturbed, or its exterior safety endan- 
gered ; and, finally, that the desire that the generous blood 
of so many heroes, American and Filipino, be not shed 
henceforth except in the defence of a common cause and the 
sacred rights of humanity, justice, and law, — such are the 
high motives which have led the undersigned secretaries of 
the last Filipino government, after a conscientious delibera- 
tion, to present to General MacArthur, the United States 
'Military Governor in these islands, the following measures 
for the termination of war: — 

" I. A general and absolute amnesty for thj prisoners of 
both parties, including those who are under sentence or are 
now held for trial by the military authorities. 

" 2. A guarantee of safety for the persons and property of 
all revolutionists who have presented themselves, or may do 
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SO hereafter, and the restitution, in consequence, of all con- 
fiscated property. 

*'3. Acknowledgment of the military rank of the generals, 
field and line officers, of the Filipino army, and of their right 
to be admitted into the armed forces which may be organ- 
ized hereafter, in accordance with such laws as may be 
established. 

**4. A reasonable allowance to be provided from the pub- 
lic funds of the Filipino government to disabled soldiers, and 
the widows and orphans of soldiers who may have died dur- 
ing the campaign. 

*'5. The guarantee of the free exercise of all the personal 
rights confirmed by the Constitution of the United States, 
and especially that of petition to the public powers of the 
Union. By virtue of this clause, immediately upon the 
adoption of these measures the Philippine political parties, 
including the Nationalist party which aspires to indepen- 
<ience, will be permitted to operate freely, and two of them 
will be allowed to establish their clubs, committees, and 
press organs, both in this capital and in the provinces. 

*'6. Orders for the cessation of hostilities shall be issued 
•simultaneously by both parties within their respective terri- 
tories. 

*'7. The immediate establishment of civil government in 
this Capital and, in the provinces with Filipinos in charge, 
or, if that should not be possible, the appointment of special 
commissions of Filipinos, whose duty it shall be to facilitate 
the presentation of the men in arms, apply the amnesty with 
restitution of property, establish the municipalities in ac- 
cordance with the law of March 20 last, and hasten the 
liberation of the American prisoners. 

**8. The expulsion of the religious communities as foreign 
organizations ^eminently dangerous to the public order of the 
Philippines.'' 

"It was intended," General MacArthur informs us, *'that 
the foregoing paper should have been signed by the follow- 
ing ex- Secretaries of the Filipino government who were 
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present at the meeting which adopted the resolutions, but the 
signatures were to be appended only in the event of the 
adoption of the principles of the resolutions by the American 
authorities : — 

"Don Pedro Alejandro Paterno, ex-President of the cabinet. 
"Don Leon Guerrero, ex-Secretary of Industry, Commerce, 

and Agriculture. 
'* Don Aguedo Velarde, ex-Secretary of Public Instruction. 
" Don Maximo Paterno, ex-Secretary of Public Works. 
" Don Ambrosio Flores, ex-Secretary of War. 
" Don Felipe Buencamino, ex-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. *' 



(d) General Mao Arthur's Action. 

" It was, of course, impossible,** General MacArthur con- 
tinues,* "to accept the eight measures presented, or even to 
discuss some of the propositions embodied therein ; but it 
was deemed expedient to animate the public mind as much as 
possible in behalf of pacification, and, as the effect of such 
discussion was in its very nature educational, encouragement 
was given to make further inquiry in the premises, to which 
end the following paper was submitted for deliberation : — 

" Office of the United States Military Governor 
IN the Philippine Islands. 

»' Manila, P. I., July 2, 1900. 

** The Military Governor is prepared to assure the native 
citizens of the Philippine Islands that the following provision 
will be embodied in any form of civil government established 
in the archipelago by the United States. 

"I. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

'* 2. Private property shall not be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 

» Mac Arthur^s Report for 1900, page 13. r/ 
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"3. In all criminal prosecutions the people shall enjoy the 
right of a speedy public trial ; to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against them ; to have compulsory process of obtain- 
ing witnesses in their behalf ; and to have the assistance of 
counsel in their defence. Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired ; excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel or 
unusual punishment inflicted. 

'*4. No person shall be put twice in jeopardy for the same 
offence, or be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. 

" 5. Unreasonable search and seizure shall not be practised. 

*'6. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
except as a punishment for crime. 

**7. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

"8. No law shall be passed abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press or of the rights of the people to 
peacefully assemble and petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

'*9. No disqualification to holding ofifice, either civil or 
military, in the government hereafter to be established under 
the sovereignty of the United States in these islands, shall 
arise from service in the insurgent army. 

" 10. As, under the Constitution of the United States, 
complete religious freedom is guaranteed, and no minister of 
religion can be interfered with or molested in following his 
calling in a peaceful or lawful manner, and there must be 
complete separation of Church and State, so here the civil 
government of these islands hereafter to be established will 
give the same security to the citizens thereof and guarantee 
that no form of religion shall be forced by the government 
upon any community or upon any citizen of the islands ; that 
no minister of religion, in following his calling in a peaceful 
and lawful manner, shall be interfered with or molested by 
the government or any person ; that no public funds shall be 
used for the support of religious organizations or any mem- 
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ber thereof ; that no official process shall be used to collect 
contributions from the people for the support of any church, 
priest, or religious order ; that no minister of religion by 
virtue of his being a minister shall exercise any public or 
governmental office or authority ; and that the separation of 
Church and State must be complete and entire. 

" In his individual capacity the Military Governor makes 
himself responsible for the following : — 

" I. Upon the complete cessation of hostilities and the 
surrender of all arms now.in the hands of the Filipino army, 
the private property now in possession of the United States 
shall be returned, upon due identification, to the individual 
owners or adequate rent paid for the use thereof, provided 
that the owners in each case take the prescribed oath of 
allegiance. This shall not involve the payment of damages 
for property heretofore used, destroyed, or consumed. 

" 2. All money now held in these islands or in the hands 
of any Filipino agent in Hong Kong or elsewhere for the 
use of the insurgent army shall, upon being deposited in 
the United States Treasury in the city of Manila, become a 
trust for the benefit of the widows and orphans of insurgent 
soldiers killed in battle or who may have died from disease 
contracted in the service since the 4th day of February, 
1899, and for the assistance of the disabled soldiers of such 
army. The said trust fund shall be distributed by a com- 
mittee of Filipinos, to be appointed by the United States 
Military Governor upon the recommendation of General 
Aguinaldo or such other high authority as may be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. The committee thus appointed to 
hold its meetings and perform its functions under the advice 
and control of the Military Governor, and the action of the 
committee in all particulars to be subject to the approval 
of the Military Governor. In consideration of the deposit 
of the funds as described above, the Commanding General of 
the United States forces and Military Governor will release 
all claim to the possession and enjoyment of such funds in 
behalf of the United States, and further agrees to turn 
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over to the committee above described, for the same purpose, 
the money which the army of the United States has captured 
from the insurgent forces, provided that the amount so 
turned over by the Military Governor shall not in any event 
exceed the amount captured by the United States forces 
during the period of hostilities. 

(Signed) *' Arthur MacArthur, 

" Major General U. S. Vols. 
" Military Governor in the Philippines ^ 

"A notable feature of the Filipino character in its present 
state of development," adds MacArthur,* *'is inability to 
organize on a large scale or for any purpose requiring unity 
of action or a prolonged effort. This unfortunate disposi- 
tion supervened at this time ; and personal animosities were 
given full scope to the exclusion of public interests, with the 
result that the open deliberations of the Filipino leaders 
were suspended/' 



(e) The Paterno Banquet. 

Another event of political importance which occurred dur- 
ing the summer is described by General MacArthur, as 
follows : f — 

" Subsequently [to the above meetings] another effort was 
made to devise a practical scheme of pacification, but, as it 
was factional in its nature and somewhat misleading in its 
form, it terminated in rather a dismal failure; but, as the 
transaction touched a matter of great interest to many mill- 
ions of people, and also illustrates certain of Filipino meth- 
ods, some details thereof are respectfully submitted. 

" At an informal interview, touching- an entirely different 
subject, Seftor Paterno suggested the expediency of a public 
manifestation of thanks to the United States for the publica- 

♦MacArthur's Report for 1900, page 15. 
t Ibid. 
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tion of the amnesty. The celebration was to take the form 
of a banquet and popular fiesta, to last two days. Permission 
was accorded with the distinct understanding that every- 
thing of a political character should be excluded from the 
proceedings, especially from speeches, if any were to be 
made, and from street decorations. A programme, a copy 
of which is appended to this report marked Appendix 2 
[a Spanish document not reproduced in this pamphlet], was 
submitted and approved ; and everything seemed to indicate 
the possibility of a successful and propitious event. 

" One of the minor transactions of the occasion was an in- 
vitation to the undersigned [General MacArthur himself] ta 
attend the banquet, presented by Seilor Paterno, accom- 
panied by a committee of fifty or more, representing all 
classes of Filipino society. During the formal proceedings- 
Senor Paterno made the following address in Spanish, which 
was immediately translated and repeated in English : — 

*' ' General^ — We have come in the name of the Philippine 
people to congratulate you upon the publication of the notice 
of amnesty. This act signifies the gratitude of the people. 
So fervent is the flower of the gratitude of this people that 
it cannot resist the impulse to make an external manifesta- 
tion when it feels that it has received a benefit. Hence it is 
that the gentlemen present, genuine representatives of the 
living forced of the country, come as an organizing commit- 
tee in honor of Your Excellency, to offer you a popular ban- 
quet in which Your Excellency may form an idea of the 
aspirations of the Philippine people. This act is inspired by 
no other idea than that of unison between the Philippine and 
American peoples, with no other object than the pacification 
of the country. Both of these purposes are guarantees that 
at no time and by no person will order be disturbed during 
the moments Your Excellency condescends to listen to the 
people.* 

"In reply to Seilor Paterno and committee, appreciation 
was expressed by the undersigned of the warmth of their 
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address and the hospitality extended therein, and more 
formal remarks were made in English and immediately 
translated into Spanish, as follows : — 

" * Many people assume that because we are powerful we 
are going to be unjust. In this connection I would like to 
speak from the American people to the natives of these 
beautiful islands, to the effect that, while we are strong 
enough to do as we wish, we are self-restrained and just 
enough to do only what we should. No government can be 
formed in these islands which does not embody the true 
principles of Americanism. We are going to plant here the 
institutions which have made the Mother Republic of the 
world so prosperous and happy ; and I bespeak the same 
beneficent operation of our institutions in the Philippines as 
that which has attended the efforts of the American people 
at home.' " 

(i.) An ^^ Impossible Situation'' 

** Notwithstanding the most minute prearrangement of 
details, with a view to excluding all possibility of misunder- 
standings, the decoration of the city was attended with many 
disagreeable incidents. Questionable mottoes, Aguinaldo 
portraits, and Filipino flags began to appear on the arches ; 
and, finally, the extreme sentiments embodied in the speech 
prepared by Don Pedro, to be delivered at the banquet (a 
copy of which is appended hereto marked Appendix 3), ne- 
cessitated so much interference with the programme that the 
organized demonstration was perfunctory, and all speeches 
were omitted therefrom. The people, however, were allowed 
unrestricted liberty, and enjoyed the opportunity to the full 
limit. As a popular holiday, the fiesta was a great success. 

"The demonstration was premature; and, as a conse- 
quence, Don Pedro Paterno, when fully committed to the 
undertaking, found that he was condemned to the impos- 
sible task of making the celebration appear as a spontaneous 
offering of the people to amnesty, and at the same time to 
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satisfy the Filipino leaders that the ultimate result thereof 
would be independence, with an American protectorate. 
The attempt to reconcile these conflicting interests could of 
course result in only one way. In spite of apparent sincer- 
ity of purpose, Don Pedro was the victim of an impossible 
situation which, in a moment of self-confidence, he had 
deliberately created." 



(2.) Proposed Speech of Don Pedro A, Pater no at the Banquet 
of July 2%, 1900.* 

** Gentlemen^ — So sensitive are Filipinos to the voice of 
the patria that, at the sound of its faintest echo, its weakest 
vibration, hearts are moved and spirits agitated. It is be- 
cause the love of country inflames all the Filipino people. 
This is the explanation of the events which have been tak- 
ing place during the last few days. This modest banquet 
having been initiated by us to express to General Mac- 
Arthur, the United States Military Governor in the Philip- 
pines, our gratitude for our delivery from prison through the 
door of the amnesty, it has grown to such an extent that we 
now find -ourselves far, very far from the starting-point, and 
are now in the squares and streets, making a public mani- 
festation, asking the protectorate of the great republic of 
North America. Hence the amazement, the fear, of many 
that ideas may become confused. 

** We have asked our people to express their opinion con- 
cerning the means of making peace; and they respond 
unanimously, with calmness, with a round negation, if the 
amnesty is pointed out to them, because the prior acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty of America blots out and extin- 
guishes its pacifying power, because it is cast in so narrow 
a mould that it does not include the political prisoners sen- 
tenced by courts-martial. On the other hand there is a 
great explosion of ardent enthusiasm, there is entire frank- 

* Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, Appendix 3. 
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ness in declaring that the protectorate is the only means of 
making peace. 

" Words fail me when I try to express my gratitude for 
your significant attitude toward my humble person. But I 
understand you : fear nothing. I shall never fail to be 
worthy of youij confidence. My acts are linked to one an- 
other, and the lack of a single stepping-stone will make the 
ascent to triumph difficult. Fear nothing, beloved people ; 
for I have consecrated to you my entire existence. I have 
defended and will defend your ideals in the fields, upon the 
mountains, and in the cities, — everywhere. It matters not 
that I succumb and die; for, just as the sun dies as the 
shades of night fall, to arise again with new heat and 
splendor on the following morn, so shall I arise again, to im- 
part to you all the fire of my new life, all the energies of my 
new existence. And to thee, beloved country, . 

" * Give me in turn, O Flower of my love, 

A grave to sleep among thy flowers.' 

» 

*' Let my last glance fall upon thy splendid sky, my last 
sigh be lost amid the echoes of thy triumph, my body rest 
in this beloved soil, that my lips may forever kiss it, that my 
body may feel thy patriotic fire, and my spirit thy immortal 
nationality. 

" Fear not, beloved people, and follow me. The sun of 
liberty has risen in our hemisphere. A black cloud hides 
its splendor; but it is not a storm-cloud of death and destruc- 
tion, but of life, of beneficent rain. Let us make ready. Let 
us prepare our mountains, our valleys, our towns ; for with- 
out preparation the abundant rain may convert itself into 
desolation and ruin for us. 

"Alas that our fields, our mountains, should be strewn 
with dead bodies and with ruins, that in every home there 
should be an orphan, a widow, the fruit of war ! Would that 
I might lead you along other paths than those of violence ! 

**0n one side behold the American people demanding the 
acknowledgment of their sovereignty to fulfil their interna- 
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tional obligations ; on the other the Filipino, at their head 
Aguinaldo, demanding their interior independence till the 
last drop of blood is shed. Are there any honorable means 
of uniting these two extremes ? The Philippine people re- 
spond unanimously, The protectorate 1 Lee the American 
people, then, speak. 

*• I drink to the eternal fraternal alliance between the 
American and Filipino peoples, both free. I drink to the 
supreme authority of America, and that it may so direct our 
people that no Filipino will ever need to take up arms in 
defence of his rights and liberties. I drink that the amnesty 
may be more ample, more liberal, more • generous, that it 
may serve as the most efficacious means of pacification. I 
drink to peace, and that it may ngt be ephemeral arid worth- 
less to endure but a day, but everlasting and eternal, founded 
on justice." 

The sentiments expressed in this speech hardly accord 
with the oath of allegiance to our government to which Pa- 
terno had so recently subscribed. That Paterno himself saw 
no discrepancy is a most significant comment upon the Fili- 
pino interpretation of the oath. 



3. "The National Comite of the Filipinos." 

During the spring and summer of 1900 the " National 
Comite of the Filipinos** was formed, ''To the end that 
each town may be able to guard the sacred interests of our 
country in these present circumstances ; to be prepared to 
give the necessary assistance to the people carrying arms, 
who are struggling for our independence; and to assist in 
the political and diplomatic action of our ' Comites*' abroad 
and the successful prosecution of our cause by our foreign 
policy.'* 

This "Comite" seems to have been an expression of the 
"Nationalist Party, which aspires to independence," men- 
tioned in the draft of resolutions drawn up by the Peace 
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Movement (given on page 38 above). What connection the 
" Comite '' had with the' Katapunan is not apparent, but it 
seems to have had the same ultimate aim. 

A document entitled "Bases of the Comite/' signed T. 
Sandico, **The Superior Chief of the Republican Guard,'* 
states that the duties of the Comite shall be " to watch over 
the moral, material, and political welfare " of the country ; 
to work for independence ; to aid the guerrillas with money, 
arms, men, and information ; to hinder the Americans in 
every possible way ; to organize a body of secret police ; to 
secure unity of all elements, ** because in union there is 
strength"; and *'to endeavor that the principles of Equal- 
ity, not only before the law, but in social intercourse, be at 
all times respected"; but^"The Comite shall not exercise 
any authority, neither should it administer justice." 

The document further states: ** These rights and duties 
are only of a provisional character, seeing that Congress 
[e>., the Filipino Congress] alone can authorize them : in 
the first place, because the greater part of these rights and 
duties are made only to meet the existing condition of war ; 
and, in the second place, some rights ought to be given by 
Congress and approved by the executive sanction of the 
President of the [Filipino] Republic." 

Many letters, which have since been captured, written to 
Filipino authorities by foreign representatives, bear the 
stamp of the " Comite Central Filipino " ; and one letter, 
dated Manila, March 12, 1900, indicates that a very secret 
organization of the Comite was about to be formed in that 
city, made up of Filipinos supposed by the American au- 
thorities to be Americanistas. The Manila correspondent 
(who signs a fictitious name) speaks of " waiting for author- 
ity" from Aguinaldo to complete the organization of the 
Comite, and mentions the *' materials of war" which the 
Filipinos in Manila can supply the revolutionists in order 
that they may prepare "for a long war." 

The letter says in part : — 

'* Perseverance, perseverance, and more perseverance, that 
is our doctrine. 
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"We do not hope for salvation from foreign intervention. 
The key to our future is in our own hands : the key is our 
own constancy. . . . We are men, and men who know that 
dignity is worth more than sacrifices ; that liberty, even with 
poverty, is worth more than life enslaved by riches; that 
death is worth more than the indefinite humiliation of our 
children. Much work for the present, and much faith for 
the future. . . . We here [in Manila] also are struggling, and 
not with less danger than in the field, ^s we are in the 
hands of the enemy ; and, if they suspect us, they force us 
out of the bosom of our country and cast us to the bottom 
of Honolulu, if we should be fortunate enough not to be 
shot. This is very hard to think of, but it does not frighten 
us. We continue, and always will continue, the campaign ; 
we will do our duty." 

The tendency of the Filipinos, illustrated by this letter, to 
play a double part, — on the one hand professing great love 
for the United States, on the other supplying the insur- 
rectos with every aid in their power, — has existed from the 
earliest days, and has all along formed one of the greatest 
difficulties confronting our government. 



4. The Ricarte Plot.* 

July I, 1900, the civil guard of Manila captured the insur- 
gent Generals Ricarte and Estrella, who boldly admitted 
that they had come to the city to effect an uprising. Papers 
seized with General Ricarte proved that the plot had been of 
long standing, having been first submitted to General Trias 
in December, 1899. The original organization had com- 
prised less than two hundred Filipinos, each of whom was 
obliged to fill out the following blank : — 

* Captured insurgent documents, shown to the editors by the courtesy of 
the War Department. 
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*' I, , native of Province of 

(married or single) profession 

SWEAR UPON MY HONOR as a Filipino citizen that I 
offer all my strength for the success of the undertaking 
whose purpose is to conquer in the face of all nations new 
honor for my native land. 

'*At the same time I swear to faithfully obey all orders 
whatsoever of my chiefs, and in testimony of all of which I 
sign this oath with the blood which runs in my own veins. 

*' Manila, 1899. 

*' (Signature) in blood/' * 

It was soon found, however, that so small an organization 
could accomplish nothing; and during the spring a regiment 
called the Vibora Infantry was raised in Manila and through- 
out the southern district. It was intended that this regi- 
ment should number three thousand men, each member 
agreeing to put to death any other member who should prove 
a traitor to the undertaking. When the word was given, 
these men were to take possession of the city, burning some 
of the foreign commercial houses, their idea being that they 
could thus show the foreign nations as well as the Americans 
that the Filipinos were factors to be considered. Among 
the captured papers are some half-dozen letters written to 
General Ricarte during June, the substance of them being 
that every Filipino who had been interviewed, whether in 
Manila or outside the city, was ready to join in the plot. 

Various delays occurred, until the civil guards of Manila 
got drift of the plot, and, as has been said, captured the 
leaders. According to the Manila newspaper, T/ie Ameri- 
can, when Ricarte was " asked if he wished to take the oath 
of allegiance, he said : * Certainly not. When a man was in 
the right, he ought to stand up for that right, arjd, if neces- 
sary, die for it.' And that he proposed to do."t The plot is 

♦There were 186 of such signatures found. 

t Ricarte was deported to Guam in January, 1901. 
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chiefly significant as evidence of the large number of insur- 
gent sympathizers among those who had lived under Amer- 
ican rule for almost two years. 



5. Petition by Manila Citizens, 

Simultaneously with these events a petition to the United 
States Congress was in circulation in Manila, to which 2,oo6 
names were finally appended.* The petitioners, describing 
themselves as "peaceful inhabitants" of the city, set forth 
in eloquent if somewhat lengthy phrases, the passionate de- 
sire of the Filipinos for independence, — a desire, so they 
assert,* first expressed in 1894 by certain members of the 
patriotic league " Katapunan," and since upheld with the ut- 
nnost self-sacrifice by Filipinos throughout the length and 
breadth of the archipelago. The petition urges the United 
States, by its own most sacred traditions, to satisfy the 
national aspirations of the Filipinos, and asserts that any 
settlement short of independence f will result in calamity 
for both countries. Its concluding section states : — 

** We have, therefore, already proven : — 

'*!. That the revolution was the exclusive work of the 
republic ; ' 

*' 2. That, in preparing it, they were moved by a great 
ideal, — the ideal of independence ; 

* The petition was read in the United States Senate by Senator Teller, who 
asserted that it was signed by " lawyers and bankers and professional men 
generally, and is not a picked-up thing where somebody has secured a lot 
of uninterested signers." The document (without the names) is printed on 
page 850 et seq.oi the Congressional Record, Fifty-sixth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, and was summarized in the Outlook oi January 26, 1 901, page 196, and 
copied at length in many dailies throughout the country. 

t This word seems to be used here, as elsewhere, in a somewhat indefinite 
sense. For instance, in an earlier part of the petition, it was stated that the 
independence at which the Katapunan aimed was independence ** under the 
protectorate of Spain or Japan." 
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**3. That they are ready to sacrifice their whole existence, 
in order to realize their just aspirations ; 

"4. That, in spite of the serious difficulties through which 
they are passing, they still expect from America that she 
will consider them with impartiality and justice, and will 
recognize what by right belongs to them, and thus give 
them an opportunity to show their boundless gratitude ; 

'* 5. That the annexation of the Philippines to America is 
not feasible ; 

*'6. That the American sovereignty is not favored by the 
Philippine people; 

'' 7. That an ample autonomy cannot be imposed without 
violating the Filipino will ; 

** 8. That the Filipinos are firm for self-governmentr 

*'From this it results that the only admissible solution of 
the present difficulties is the recognition by America of the 
independence of the Filipinos. In saying this, we do not 
consider either the nullity or the legality of the Paris Treaty 
in our country, but the well-known doctrine of the immortal 
Washington and of the sons of the United States of Amer- 
ica, — worthy champions of oppressed people. 

** Therefore, we, in the name of justice and with all the 
energies of our souls, demand : — 

" I. That the independence of the Filipinos be recognized ; 

"2. That all the necessary information regarding the 
events which are taking place, concerning the peaceful 
towns and places which are supporting the arms of the 
revolution, be obtained from Filipinos who, by their antece- 
dents and by their actual conduct, deserve the respect and 
confidence of the Filipino people. 

"Manila, July 15, 1900.'^ 

It is possible that this document was suggested by a 
letter * under date of July 12, 1899, from a resident of the 
United States to the president of the Hong Kong Junta, 

i^* A captured insurgent document, shown the editors by the courtesy of the 
War Department. 
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Stating that petitions would have more effect than fighting, 
and outlining a petition on substantially the lines adopted a 
year later. "Be sure to mention Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln,'^ is a specific recommendation which detracts 
considerably from the effect of the Filipino appeal to the 
memories of these great Americans. Whether or not the 
petition, as it subsequently reached this country, was to some 
degree inspired by an American, its sentiments are so far in 
accord with innumerable other Filipino utterances that, in 
the opinion of the editors, it is entitled to much consideration. 



HI. 

FINDINGS OF TAFT COMMISSION AND GENERAL. 
3IACARTHUR- 

1, Findings of Taft Commission. 

The Philippine Commission, with Hon. William H. Taft 
as chairman, arrived in Manila on June 3, 1900. Its coming 
had been heralded by many insurgent letters and proclama- 
tions, all asserting that the new commission had come to 
enslave the Filipinos. One missive, signed by Aguinaldo, 
warns them that, "like the Schurman Commission, the new 
commission will ask that we surrender our arms to America 
before they say what they are going to do with the Philip- 
pines." '' Uphold your rights to death ! On to the war ! 
Long live the liberty of the Philippines ! Long live her 
independence ! " — so runs the manifesto of Aguinaldo. * 

Immediately upon its arrival the commission issued an 
informal statement of its purposes. The statement says in 
part : f — 

"Representing the sovereignty of the United States in 
these islands, which it is the purpose of our government to 
maintain, we are here to do justice to the Philippine people, 
and to secure to them the best government in our power, 
and such a measure of popular control as will be consistent 
with stability and the security of law, order, and property. 

** We are civil officers. We are men of peace. The field 
of our work must of course be confined to regions in which 
the armed enemy has ceased operations. We cannot deal 
with men in arms. They are to be dealt with by the United 
States army and the general commanding. When those 

* Captured insiargant dccument, shown to the editors by the courtesy of 
the War Departmeiic. 

t Repoit of the Taft Philippine Commission, page 119. 
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now in arms shall have laid them down, relying, as they cer- 
tainly may, on the justice, generosity, and clemency of the 
United States, we shall give to them as full a hearing upon 
the policy to be pursued and the reforms to be begun as to 
any one having an interest in the matter/' 

During the summer the commission conducted various 
investigations before entering upon its administrative duties 
September i. 

"Each commissioner," says the Taft Report,* **was ex- 
pected to conduct investigations and examinations on the 
subjects assigned to him. Much formal evidence was taken 
and transcribed, but more was gathered from informal con- 
versations when no stenographer was present. 

**Many witnesses were examined as to the form of govern- 
ment best adapted to these islands and satisfactory to the 
people. All the evidence taken, no matter what the bias of 
the witness, showed that the masses of the people are igno- 
rant, credulous, and childlike, and that under any govern- 
ment the electoral franchise must be much limited, because 
the large majority will not for a long time be capable of 
intelligently exercising it." 



(a) The August Cables. 

On August 17, 1900, the Secretary of War cabled to the 
commission as follows : f — 

August t7, 1900. 
" To Philippine Commission^ Manila: 

** The President wishes you to report by cable the views 
of the commission on the general condition of the islands as 
to peace and industry ; business and revenue conditions pre- 
vailing; progress of opportunity for education; disposition 
of the people toward the United States; what improvement 

* Report of the Taft Philippine Commission, page 1 5. 
t Report of the Secretary of War for 1900, page 80. 
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in this particular; the present extent of the insurrection; 
how much of the archipelago is tranquil ; how much is still 
in disturbed state; probable continuance of guerrilla warfare 
and influences operating to prolong it ; how can it best be 
brought to a close? conditions and requirements of civil gov- 
ernment 

'' Root, Secretary of War.'' 

The commission's reply to this cable, quoted below, has 
already received a wide publicity, coming, as it did, in the 
heat of the Presidential campaign : * — 

<' Manila, August 21, 1900. 
'* Secretary of War, Washi?i^tou : 

** Replying to despatch, commission reports: It has for 
two months and a half made diligent inquiries into condi- 
tions prevailing. Mass of people has aptitude for education, 
but is ignorant, superstitious, and credulous in a remark- 
able degree. Hostility against Americans was originally 
aroused by absurd falsehoods of unscrupulous leaders. Dis- 
tribution of troops in three hundred posts has by contact 
largely dispelled hostilities and steadily improved temper of 
people. This improvement furthered by abuse of insur- 
gents. Affirms that large number of people long for peace, 
and are willing to accept government under United States. 
Insurgents not surrendering after defeat have divided into 
small guerrilla bands under general officers or become la- 
drones. Nearly all prominent generals and politicians of 
insurrection except Aguinaldo have since been captured or 
have surrendered and have taken oath of allegiance. 

" Policy of leniency, culminating in amnesty, had marked 
effect to induce surrenders until defining of political issues 
in the United States, reported here in full, gave hope to in- 
surgent officers still in arms of changed policy, and stayed 
surrenders to await result of elections. Disturbance in parts 
of island kept up and avowed by insurgent proclamation and 

♦Report of the Secretary of War for 1900, page 80. 
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orders to influence election do not show unfriendly attitude 
of majority of people of the provinces where they occur, but 
only activity of small insurgent bodies in mountain fast- 
nesses, whence they issue for usually harmless night attacks 
or murderous ambush of small American squads, or to col- 
lect contributions, or recruit from people terrorized by cut- 
ting out tongues, cutting off limbs, burying alive, murder 
and plunder. Difficulty of detection enables insurgents to 
maintain surveillance over people even in some garrisoned 
towns. Uncertainty as to future policy of United States 
aud defencelessness of people without arms largely prevent 
them aiding Americans in suppressing outrages. 

'* Despite these difficulties, maintenance of status quo 
makes for more peaceful conditions. All northern Luzon, 
except in Nuevecija and Bulacan, are substantially free from 
insurgents. People are busy planting, and are asking for 
municipal organization. Railway and telegraph lines from 
Manila to Dagupan, one hundred and twenty-two miles, have 
not been molested for five months. In excepted provinces 
and parts of provinces of southern Luzon insurrecto bands 
dodge from one mountain refuge to another, and give occa- 
sional trouble. Tagalogs, alone active in leading guerrilla 
warfare, have succeeded in recruiting bands among the Visa- 
yans in Samar, Leyte, and parts of Panay, which maintain 
thenrselves by method described. In Negros, Cebu, Romb- 
lon, Masbate, Sibuyan, Tablas, Bohol, and other Visayan 
islands, little disturbance exists, and civil government is 
eagerly awaited. Near Cagayan, in Mindanao, old Tagalog 
penal settlement, considerable force of ladrones makes 
neighboring country dangerous, and disturbance exists at 
Surigao ; but in the south of this large, sparsely settled 
island, at Zamboanga, Cottabatto, and other points, the 
country is tranquil. 

" Four years of war and lawlessness in parts of islands 
have created unsettled conditions ; and unguarded American 
or foreigner travelling ordinary trails, far from garrisons and 
attracting cupidity, runs risk of violence even in pacified 
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provinces. Native constabulary and militia, which should be 
organized at once, will end this, and the terrorism to which 
defenceless people are subjected. Natives desire to enlist in 
these organizations. If judiciously selected and officered, 
will be efficient forces for maintenance of order, and will 
permit early material reduction of United States troops. 

" It is conceded by all but men in arms, and is implied in 
their proclamation, that, if election confirms present policy, 
remnant of insurrection will disappear within sixty days by 
surrender of leaders and fading out of rank and file. La- 
drones, in part a heritage of Spanish rule, will continue, but 
can be suppressed by measures. Existing insurrecto organi- 
zation now maintained with greatest difficulty for purpose 
stated. Effort is to mass enough insurgents to crush 
one of our small garrisons for political effect, but hitherto 
without result. Change of policy by turning islands over to a 
coterie of Tagalog politicians will blight their fair prospects 
of enormous improvement, drive out capital, make life and 
property — secular and religious — most insecure, banish by 
fear of cruel proscription considerable body of conservative 
Filipinos who have aided Americans in well-founded belief 
that their people are not now fit for self-government, and re- 
introduce the same oppression and corruption which existed 
in all provinces under Malolos government during the eight 
months of its control. The result will be factional strife be- 
tween jealous leaders, chaos, and anarchy, and will require 
and justify active intervention of our government or some 
other. 

** Business, interrupted by war, is much improved as peace 
extends; but investment of new capital is retarded by doubt 
concerning the policy of the United States. 

\Summary of omitted portions: Details of business condition and 
outlook, currency, civil service, municipal corporations, judicial procedure, 
railroads, public schools.] 

** Creation of central government within eighteen months, 
like that of Porto Rico, under which substantially all rights 
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described in bill of rights in Federal Constitution are to be 
secured to the people of the Philippines, will bring to 
them contentment, prosperity, education, and political en- 
lightenment. 

** William H. Taft. 

"Dean C.Worcester. 
"Luke I. Wright. 
"Henry C. Ide. 
"Bernard Moses." 



(b) Description of Guerrilla Methods. 

Judge Taft expresses his opinion as to the amount of 
and the motives for the support given the guerrillas by the 
pacified towns, as follows : * — 

" From all the information we can get, it seems clear that 
a great majority of the people long for peace and are entirely 
willing to accept the establishment of a government under 
the supremacy of the United States. They are, however, 
restrained by fear from taking any action to assist the sup- 
pression of the insurrection which has for its indispensable 
support a conspiracy of murder. Without this, armed resist- 
ance to the United States authority would have long ago 
ceased. Any one suspected of giving information to the 
Americans concerning the insurgents is immediately marked 
for assassination. The ramifications of the conspiracy are 
so wide that it has effected the terrorism of an entire people. 
It is a Mafia on a very large scale. 

"The difficulty the people have in communicating with 
the Americans, because of a want of knowledge of their 
language, character, and customs, would have a tendency to 
make them silent in any event ; and when this is accom- 
panied by the very present prospect of being abducted, 
boloed, or tortured if any disclosure is made, it is not remark- 

* Report of the Taft Philippine Commission, page 17. 
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able that the insurgents are able to assume the r61e of 
amigos when pressed, and hide themselves in barrios of the 
towns if driven out of the mountains where they have their 
headquarters. Not infrequently the municipal officers as- 
sume a double duty, one to the Americans and one to the 
insurgents, though this is not generally true except in those 
provinces near to which an active insurgent headquarters is 
situated. Nor does his double part indicate that the sym- 
pathy of the municipal officer is with the insurgent, but only 
that punishment for failure to render service to the insur- 
gents will be much more bloody and severe than for infidelity 
to the Americans and the violation of the oath of allegiance.*^ 



2. General Mac Arthur's Findings. 

(a) Wide-spread Sympathy with Guerrillas. 

General MacArthur arrived in the Philippines in July, 
1898, and was continually at the front until he became 
Military Governor in May, 1900. He early formed an esti- 
mate of the situation, somewhat less optimistic than that 
current at the Manila headquarters, but which has been 
amply justified by later events. Hence his analysis* of the 
attitude of the Filipinos is entitled to unusual weight. 

** The Filipinos are not a warlike or ferocious people. Left 
to themselves, a large number (perhaps a considerable major- 
ity) would gladly accept American supremacy, which, they are 
gradually coming to understand, means individual liberty and 
absolute security in their lives and property. The people of 
the islands, however, during the past five years have been 
maddened by rhetorical sophistry and stimulants applied to 
national pride, until the power of discriminating in behalf of 
matters of public concern or private interest (never very 
strongly established among them) has for the time being 

* MacArthur's Report for 1903, page 4. 
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been almost entirely suspended. As a substitute for all other 
considerations, the people seem to be actuated by the idea 
that, in all doubtful matters of politics or war, men are never 
nearer right than when going with their own kith and kin, 
regardless of the nature of the action or of its remote conse- 
quences. 

*'This peculiar psychological condition has raised practical 
difficulties in obstruction of pacification. For example, most 
of the towns throughout the archipelago, under the advice 
and control of military authority, have organized municipal 
governments, for which kind of local administration the peo- 
ple have evinced such intelligent capacity as to encourage 
the expectation of rapid progress in the art of self-govern- 
ment, when the larger political administrations are organized. 

*'The -institution of municipal government, under Ameri- 
can auspices of course, carried the idea of exclusive fidelity 
to the sovereign power of the United States. All the neces- 
sary moral obligations to that end were readily assumed by 
municipal bodies, and all outward forms of decorum and 
loyalty carefully preserved. But precisely at this point the 
psychological conditions referred to above began to work 
with great energy, in assistance of insurgent field operations. 
For this purpose most of the towns secretly organized com- 
plete insurgent municipal governments, to proceed simulta- 
neously, and in the same sphere as the American govern- 
ments, and in many instances through the same personnel ; 
that is to say, the presidentes and town officials acted openly 
in behalf of the Americans and secretly in behalf of the in- 
surgents, and, paradoxical as it may seem, with considerable 
apparent solicitude for the interests of both. In all matters 
touching the peace of the town, the regulation of markets, 
the primitive work possible on roads, streets, and bridges, 
and the institution of schools, their open activity was com- 
mendable. At the same time they were exacting and collect- 
ing contributions and supplies and recruiting men for the 
Filipino forces, and sending all obtainable military informa- 
tion to the Filipino leaders. Wherever throughout the 
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archipelago there is a group of the insurgent army, it is a 
fact, beyond dispute, that all contiguous towns contribute to 
the maintenance thereof. In other words, the towns, regard- 
less of the fact of American occupation and town organiza- 
tion, are the actual bases for all insurgent military activities, 
and not only so in the sense of furnishing supplies for the 
so-called flying columns of guerrillas, but as affording secure 
places of refuge. Indeed, it is now the most important 
maxim of Filipino tactics to disband when closely pressed, 
and seek safety in the nearest barrio, — a manoeuvre quickly 
accomplished by reason of the assistance of the people, and 
the ease with which the Filipino soldier is transformed into 
the appearance of a peaceful native, as referred to in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

**The success of this unique system of war depends upon 
almost complete unity of action of the entire native popula- 
tion. That such unity is a fact is too obvious to admit of 
discussion : how it is brought about and maintained is not so 
plain. Intimidation has undoubtedly accomplished much to 
this end ; * but fear as the only motive is hardly sufficient to 

* As illustrating the methods of intimidation employed by the insurgents, 
General MacArthur gives three "documents of undoubted authenticity, as 
the originals, with autograph signatures, are of record in the office of the Mili- 
tary Governor." 

The first of these documents, signed by P. Garcia, the general commanding 
the centre of Luzon, after a preamble stating "that the great American nation 
declines to recognize our undoubted rights to independence," " Congress hav- 
ing adjourned without having resolved anything regarding the future of our 
country," decrees that all Filipino citizens within his command who discharge 
duties to the government of occupation shall give up their positions without 
excuse or protest, and that those who fail to do so shall be considered traitors, 
and " the penalty provided by the existing law will be applied to them," 

The second document, signed by Manuel Tinio, commander of the Ilocos 
region, condemns to " a summary judgment and punished by death " : 

1. All local presidentes and other civil authorities who fail to give informa- 
tion to the insurgents regarding the number, movements, etc., of the enemy. 

2. Those regardless of sex or age who give information to the enemy. 

3. Those who voluntarily serve a!s guides to the enemy, except to divert 
them the right way. 

4. Those who capture isolated revolutionists or cause their presentation 
to the enemy. 
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account for the united and apparently spontaneous action of 
several millions of people. One traitor in each town would 
effectually destroy such a complex organization. It is more 
probable that the adhesive principle comes from ethnological 
homogeneity, which induces men to respond for a time to 
the appeals of consanguineous leadership, even when such 
action is opposed to their own interests and convictions of 
expediency. These remarks apply with equal force to the 
entire archipelago excepting only that part of Mindanao 

The third document, signed by Juan Cailles, commanding general in the 
east provinces of Laguna de Bay, directs one Vicente Zotomayor to capture 
and put to death "Vicente Pamligan, Salvador Reyes, and Captain (Henrique), 
the American.'* Also one Julian Pinon, said to be " circulating false reports, 
which give place to the people becoming discouraged," must be made away 
with if these reports prove true. 

Salvador Reyes, whose death was thus ordered by Cailles, was assassinated 
September i, 1900. (MacArthur's Report for 1900, page 6.) 

A number of captured insurgent letters, dated as far back as October, 1899, 
speak of a " drifting toward favoring the American government," and recom- 
mend both peaceful and violent methods for counteracting this movement. 
There are many documents similar to those cited by General Mac Arthur, dif- 
fering from each other only in degree of ferocity. The most hideous of all 
those seen by the editors is the one quoted by Secretary Root in his Canton 
speech of last October, as follows : — 

**Sr. Teodoro Sandico, Colonel, First Military Chief of Staff in Santo 
Domingo. 

*• My respected Chief and dear Brother, — I have received your respected 
order regarding the organization of the • Co'mite ' in the towns of Zaragosa? 
Aliaga, and Licab. From the movements and actions of these towns, I don't 
believe it possible to organize immediately. Before we can, it will be neces- 
sary that four or five lives be taken in each town. I believe that what ought 
to be done to those towns is to make a new conquest of them, especially the 
town of San Juan de Guimba. It is difficult there to set straight the Tagalos 
and Ilocanos of importance, as they are badly inclined, and they care to do 
nothing but pervert our soldiers. This is what I am able to inform you in ful- 
filment of the respected order of the Chief. 

" God guard you many years, 

"C. Gonzales. 

"Sak Cristobal, 3d August, 1900." 

It should be said that some of the insurgent commanders who were most 
relentless toward Americanistas were above reproach in their treatment of 
American prisoners and in their respect of American dead. 
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occupied by Moros and to the Jolo group.- There is every 
reason to believe that all the Moros are entirely satisfied' 
with the existing conditions, and are anxious to maintain 
them. 

[For omitted portion, see insurgent orders given in foot- 
note, pages 62 and 63.] 

'' The purpose of this extended discussion is not to mag- 
nify the difficulties of the situation, but to make it apparent 
why the Filipino insurgents have been able under existing 
conditions to prolong the struggle against the same Ameri- 
can force that destroyed their organized armies. The truth 
is, the real effective opposition to pacification comes from 
the towns in the manner above referred to. *The skulking 
bands of guerillas,* as the remnants of the insurgent army, 
have been called, are a mere expression of the loyalty of the 
towns." 



(b) The Military Situation, September 1, 1900. 

General MacArthur gives the casualties in the American 
Army between November i, 1899, ^^^ September i, 1900, 
as follows : * — 

Killed 268 

Wounded 750 

Captured » 55 

The Filipino losses for the same period, so far as they could 
be recorded by our officers, were as follows : — 

Killed 3,227 

Wounded 694 

Captured 2,864 

On the first of November, 1899, ^^^ American troops occu- 
pied S3 garrisoned posts. On the first of September, 1900, 

♦MacArthur's Report for 1900, f age 3. 
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this number had increased to 423, of which 313 were on the 
island of Luzon.* 

The total United States force in the Philippines Novem- 
ber I, 1899, was 35,683. September i, 1900, it was 64,255.! 



(c) The Political Outlook. 

In forecasting the future, General Mac Arthur says : $ — 

*' From the present pOsture of affairs, it is inevitable that 
the expression of American power in the Philippines must 
result in planting republican institutions throughout the 
archipelago, accompanied by all the safeguards of personal, 
political, and religious liberty, which alone are possible 
under the auspices of the Constitution of the United States. 
From this premise the conclusion is unavoidable that, in 
ultimate form, the archipelago will sooner or later a,ssume 
the appearance of one or more self-supporting common- 
wealths, with a population attached to their institutions, and 
capable of mahitaining the same even in the improbable 
event of the withdrawal of the creative power. 

"In the light of existing conditions it is difficult to realize 
that there is any possibility of such a future for the islands, 
especially so as at present, and for many years to come, 
the necessity of a large American military and naval force is 
too apparent to admit of discussion. On the other hand, 
however, there are many encouraging conditions to sustain 
such' a conviction. For example, in the Philippines there is 
no dynasty to destroy, no organized system of feudal laws 
to eradicate, no principles inconsistent with republicanism, 
which have solidly insinuated themselves into the national 
life, to displace ; no adverse aspects of nature to over- 
come. On the contrary, nature, which is exuberant, balmy, 

*MacArthur's Report for 1900, page 3. 

t Adjutant -general's Report, and figures furnished by War Department. 

t Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, page 19. 
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and generous, has nourished into existence several millions 
of sensitive and credulous people, without allegiance to any- 
existing institutions, but animated by certain inchoate ideas 
and aspirations, which by some unfortunate perversion of 
thought they conceive to be threatened by America. These 
people, fortunately, are intelligent, generous, and flexible, 
and will probably yield quickly and with absolute confidence 
to tuition and advice, when thoroughly informed of Ameri- 
can institutions and purposes." 



(d) Filipino Aspirations. 

''Precisely what they [the Filipinos] want or expect," 
says General MacArthur,* "is not apparent, as there has 
not yet appeared a Filipino publicist capable of formulating 
briefly a declaration which can be readily understood. 

** Compiled from an infinite number of interviews with all 
classes, a composite statement, something to the following 
effect, might be constructed, each of the sentiments of which 
have been uttered by one or more natives, but all of which, 
so far as known, have not been expressed by any one 
individual : — 

** *The United States have acquired sovereignty by treaty, 
and in a way own the Philippine Islands. But they do not 
own the Filipino people, which is the same as saying the 
United States own a tenement, but do not own the tenants. 
Mutual control of the premises is most important, as with- 
out it there can be no permanent prosperity for either party 
of interest. America can rule by force, but the only way to 
realize American expectations in the islands is through con- 
ciliation. Americans can do almost anything if the Filipino 
people are with them: otherwise, unending discord, con- 
spiracy, and strife. 

" * We are not fighting to drive America from the islands, 

* MacArthur's Report for 1900, page 17. 
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but to convince them that we are not children ; that we 
have ideals, aspirations, and hopes which must be recog- 
nized by giving us a government generally acceptable, and 
in the construction of which we must be consulted. 

" ' The problem is to reconcile American supremacy with 
the ambition of the native people, the necessary degree 
of American control with the national aspirations the Fil- 
ipinos have recently developed. America must furnish the 
solution.' 

*' The foregoing is not precise in form, but is exact in 
interpretation, and is interesting and perhaps instructive as 
representing, as nearly as possible, the views of the great 
bulk of the so-called Nationalist Party ; that is to say, the 
men in arms and their supporters." 
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